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(the principal Bolivian supply base on the Pilcomayo River).1 For the
first time in the Chaco war, the position selected by the Bolivians for
their stand lay in open fields, and the absence ol cover gave the de-
fenders (who were well supplied with machine-guns) an advantage of
which they made full use. By the beginning of March the Paraguayan
Army was concentrating on attempts either to drive the Bolivians
from their trenches by a direct attack or to turn their flank in order to
open the way to Fort Ballivian; and at the beginning of June,
though both sides had suffered heavy losses in men and material, the
attacking force had neither incurred a definite repulse nor apparently
achieved, in three months' fighting, any closer approach to the attain-
ment of its objective. During these three months, all the available
military forces of Bolivia and Paraguay faced one another for the
first time, and between 60,000 and 80,000 men were said to be en-
gaged. Fierce fighting was reported from time to time,2 and either
side claimed successes and attributed a heavy casualty list to its
opponent; but neutral observers formed the opinion that there was
little or no chance that either Bolivia or Paraguay could win a suffi-
ciently decisive victory to put an end to the conflict. If this war of
attrition, with all its futile waste of human life and the misery which
it brought in its train, was not to continue until one or both of the
combatants reached exhaustion point, the parties must by some
means be induced or compelled to accept a settlement less in accor-
dance with their respective aspirations than the settlement which
either hoped to be able to impose upon the other by force of arms.
During the whole of this period of nearly two years from the end of
June 1932 to the beginning of June 1934, there had been scarcely any
relaxation of the efforts of various groups of mediators to persuade
the two combatants to abandon their attempt to settle their dispute
by force of arms in favour of the procedure of arbitration.3 At the
1  Fort Ballivian marked the south-western end of the line to which the
Bolivian Army would have withdrawn if the proposals pufi forward by the
Neutral Commission in December 1932 had been accepted (see p. 413 below).
2  A special feature of this period was the renewal of accusations by either
side that its opponent was disregarding the laws of civilized warfare. Early in
May, Paraguay reported that Bolivian aeroplanes had bombed certain Para-
guayan industrial establishments situated outside the zone of military opera-
tions, and the Paraguayan G-overnment went so far as to notify the League
of Nations that, in these circumstances, they considered themselves released
from the obligation to respect the rules of international law.   Thereafter,
rumours that Paraguay had begun to take reprisals against prisoners of war were
circulated from the Bolivian side.
8 For an account of the efforts at mediation down to the Paraguayan declara-
tion of war on the 10th May, 1933, see Chapter II of the Eeport of the Chaco
Commission (League of Nations publication VII. Political 1934, VII. 1); see also